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spreading rapidly. The movement had begun in Puy-en-Velay with a
band of persons gathered together by a carpenter, Durand Dujardin. It
aroused universal interest and the story of its origin and development is
full of inconsistencies. A sceptical chronicler of Laon says that the
carpenter was tricked by a wily canon who desired to keep open the roads
for pilgrims to the relics in the cathedral of Puy. The general view was
that he was a pious visionary, a kind of St Francis. However this may
be, the movement was at first an expression of generous feeling, in which
men of all ranks took part. It began as an association of persons who
swore to seek peace, it developed into a society for the violent suppression
and massacre of the mercenaries1; it seems to have changed into a revolu-
tionary sect, seeking to throw off the evils of bondage and to preach the
equality of man, and within two or three years of its birth it disappeared,
execrated by clergy and laity alike. Many lords called in against it the
very mercenaries whom at one time it had helped them to suppress.

The story of the extension of the royal power over the greater part of
the Angevin dominions has frequently been told. Here we can only deal
with the main tendencies and results; detailed narratives are easily acces-
sible elsewhere8.

Henry was not at his best in the years which followed the death of his
eldest son. He allowed himself to be distracted from a sensible policy by
his affection for his youngest son, John. Richard was by no means un-
manageable; though fitful, he was generous, and on more than one
occasion during these years he submitted himself impulsively and whole-
heartedly to his father's will. But he refused to be party to any scheme
for the surrender of Aquitaine to John, still less to a drastic division of
the Angevin inheritance. The situation became acute in 1187 and the
mutual suspicion of Henry and Richard gave Philip his opportunity.
The growing strength of the French monarchy was patent to all, and
before Henry's death shrewd observers, like Ranulf de Glanville the jus-
ticiar, had realized that the advantage lay with Philip rather than with
his neighbour.

Henry had never done homage to Philip. The last occasion on which
he had solemnly recognised the overlordship of the French King had been
in January 1169, during the Becket controversy, when, as we learn from
the letters of John of Salisbury, he did homage to Louis VII. But, after
the death of the young Henry, an understanding with Philip was neces-
sary; for the Norman Vexin legally returned to Philip's sister, the
widowed Margaret, and, moreover, new plans for the succession to the

1  The extent to which the confraternity of the capuciati or pacifici spread is seen
from the facts that Raymond Brun was slain by them in Chateauneuf (Angoumois)
and Curharan at Chateandun (Orleanais).   Mercadier was taken into Richard's
service, and "Le Bar" or Louvrecaire, who appears at this time, was later high in
John's service.

2  Seo the Bibliography for the works of Luchaire, Norgate, Cartellieri, etc.
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